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had created them. To minds perplexed like his it was,
therefore, the beginning of a new life and hope when a
new Eomulus gathered into a new republic the chaos of
nations. The city of God, of which the Stoics doubtfully
and feebly spoke, was now set up before the eyes of
men. It was no insubstantial city, such as we fancy in
the clouds, no invisible pattern such as Plato thought
might be laid up in heaven, but a visible corporation
whose members met together to eat bread and drink
wine, and into which they were initiated by bodily im-
mersion in water. Here the Gentile met the Jew whom
he had been accustomed to regard as an enemy of the
human race; the Boinan met the lying Greek sophist,
the Syrian slave the gladiator born beside the Danube.
In brotherhood they met, the natural birth and kindred
of each forgotten, the baptism alone remembered in
which they had been born again to God and to each
other*

The mention of slaves and gladiators reminds us that
ethnic morality had, besides putting discord between
states, created certain positive institutions. As under
that system obligations subsisted only between blood-
relations, and each tribe might without provocation or
pretext attack and slaughter any foreign community, so
had it the right of reducing foreigners to slavery.
Whether death or slavery should be inflicted on the con-
quered enemy was, in fact, not a question of morality or
mercy, but simply of calculation. In either case the
captive was deprived of life so far as life is a valuable or
desirable possession; if he was allowed to exist, it was
not for his own sake,'but as a property more or less
valuable to his master. Not that the lot of the slave was